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century. These slaves were superior to the Indian for agricultural and 
domestic service. They were more obedient, more easily taught, and 
showed greater power of endurance under the hot summer sun. There 
was no call of the wild to allure them through the thick woods to the 
frontier and to liberty. They were faithful, cheerful, and submissive to 
their fate. As the facilities for obtaining them were enlarged, the demand 
for the Indian slave further declined. 

As no accurate reports of population in colonial times have survived, 
it is now impossible to fix the number of Indian and negro slaves respec- 
tively during that period. There is, however, no reason to think that the 
number of Indian slaves, in any one year, ever reached a considerable 
figure, unless a war had recently been fought. They were always most 
numerous in Massachusetts and South Carolina. In 1708, there were in 
the latter colony fourteen hundred Indian slaves, mostly women and 
children, but this large number was due to recent captures in invasions 
of French, Spanish, and Indian territory. It is stated that fifteen years 
later the number of such slaves to be found in the same colony was 
"very few". Indian slaves seem to have been unknown in Georgia; 
and in Virginia and Maryland, owing to the presence of negro slaves and 
white indentured servants, they never formed an element of any im- 
portance whatever in the community. Indeed, Virginia, before the end 
of the seventeenth century, had, by statute, prohibited the enslavement of 
any individual of that race. In 1720, there were two thousand slaves in 
Massachusetts, of whom only a " few " are reported to have been Indians. 
In 1790, in the same state, there were said to be two thousand Indian- 
negro half-breeds in a body of six thousand free colored (not two hun- 
dred in a body of six thousand slaves, as Mr. Lauber says, p. no). 
From 1636 to 1704, there is no reference in the statutes of Rhode Island 
to Indian slaves. In that colony, Indian slavery seems to have been 
confined to a few localities. In Connecticut, it resulted apparently 
entirely from occasional wars with the several tribes. In 1680, there 
were only thirty such slaves in that colony. The number of Indian slaves 
in the Middle Colonies was always conspicuously small; while in New 
York, it never became a general custom to reduce persons of that race 
to bondage. It is thus seen that, while Indian slavery in colonial times 
prevailed sufficiently to justify the writing of the searching and scholarly 
monograph under review, it did not prevail to a degree to make any 
real impression on the social and economic character of the community in 
that age. Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, i6yp-i68o. Edited by Bartlett 
Burleigh James, B.D., Ph.D., and J. Franklin Jameson, 
Ph.D., LL.D. [Original Narratives of Early American History.] 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. Pp. xxxi, 313; 
two maps and one view in facsimile.) 
The original Dutch manuscript of this journal was acquired by 

Henry C. Murphy, in 1864, from Frederik Muller, the Amsterdam book- 
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seller. It was translated into English and edited by him for the Long 
Island Historical Society, which published it as its Memoirs, volume I., 
in 1867. At the sale of Murphy's library, in 1884, this society bought the 
original manuscript for about twenty-five dollars and it is yet preserved 
as the choicest manuscript in the society's library. It is a journal of 
two Labadists, followers of the evangelical doctrines of Jean de Labadie, 
who came over to America to find a suitable locality in which to establish 
a community. Danckaerts and Sluyter fixed upon lands in Augustine 
Herrman's Bohemia Manor, Maryland, where they settled the nucleus of 
a colony in 1683, and this was the first communal sect in America. They 
had set out from Holland in June, 1679, and landed in New York city 
on September 23 following. During their American sojourn and rambles 
they visited places in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts. They were religious zealots and their observations reflect 
many of the religious conditions, interpreted as they conceived them ; but 
they have preserved also much that has great value relative to the topog- 
raphy, government, social and economic conditions, and the Indians and 
white persons they met during their journeyings. They have preserved, 
no doubt not with absolute accuracy, topographical descriptions of settle- 
ments and other places for which no like information of so early a date 
has been handed down to us. The illustrations which yet accompany the 
original manuscript are in many ways unique and contain some nearly 
faithful representations; yet it should be remembered that Danckaerts 
was not an expert draughtsman (p. 84) and that not all of the drawings 
have been saved 

The new edition now makes this interesting journal more generally 
available. Dr. James, in an introduction of eleven pages, gives a recital 
of the Labadists, their doctrines and their Maryland community, which 
is supplemented by Dr. Jameson's presentation of some data about 
Danckaerts and Sluyter, that were unknown to Murphy. The transla- 
tion is substantially Murphy's, with slight revisions, particularly in bring- 
ing the spelling of proper names " into accord with that of the original 
manuscript, except that certain familiar names, after being once given in 
the original spelling, have thereafter been put into their modern forms ". 
The distances are given in English miles. Portions of the long descrip- 
tions of the Atlantic voyages to and from America have been omitted 
in the new edition. One of the original pen drawings, the long view of 
New York city as seen from Brooklyn, is printed here for the first time 
by direct photographic process. The others are omitted; but in their 
stead are given portions of two maps of the period, Herrman's Maryland 
(1673) and New York and New England from Montanus (1671). 

The annotations of the new edition are more numerous and more 
serviceable than those in Murphy's edition, whilst Dr. Jameson, who is 
responsible for them, has availed himself of Murphy's data in so far as 
they were worthy of use. The reviewer has examined the annotations 
carefully and has found only the following errors, vis. : Jean Vigne was 
born at Fort Orange (Albany), in 1624. The journal is clearly in error 
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and there is distinct evidence to prove it. Sara Rapalje was not the first- 
born female in New Netherland (p. 47 and note; also p. 236, note). 
Several children had been born at Fort Orange before November, 1624 
(Eekhof's Bastiaen Janss. Krol). The road (p. 65, note) from New 
Haerlem to Spuyten Duyvil was ordered made by the mayor's court, on 
November 7, 1676 (MS. Harlem Records). The road finished in 1673 
was the highway from New York to New Haerlem. The allusion to the 
Duke's Laws (p. 90) as "reissued by Governor Lovelace in 1674", 
should be attributed to Governor Andros. The best collated text of these 
laws is printed in volume I. of the Colonial Laws of the State of New 
York. The island (p. 215 and note 2) was Castle Island, upon which 
Fort Nassau had been built in 1614. The Pompey stone tradition has 
been wholly discredited by Dr. W. M. Beauchamp. It is a fraud. 

Victor Hugo Paltsits. 

George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781. Edited with introduction 
and notes by James Alton James, Northwestern University. 
[Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. VIII., 
Virginia Series, vol. III.] (Springfield, 111.: Illinois State His- 
torical Library. 1912. Pp. clxvii, 715.) 

This massive volume forms a splendid addition to the strong output 
of the Illinois State Historical Library. Pages xiii to clxvii contain the 
historical introduction to the letters which occupy the ensuing pages. 
This introduction forms a treatise of wide value to teacher and stu- 
dent, a monograph to take rank with, if not above, the best that have 
been written sanely and critically of the West in the decade mentioned. 
It treats of the contest for Indian alliance, Morgan's and Hamilton's 
relationship, frontier defense, Clark's advent, the Illinois expedition, the 
struggle for Vincennes, the victory and its disappointments, finances and 
government, Indian affairs, the Detroit plans, the struggle for the Missis- 
sippi, etc. Students who know the lack of reliable material relating to 
Revolutionary problems of the West will regret that this treatise should 
be crowded into this plethoric volume, cabined and curtailed, rather than 
appearing in expanded and completed form to take its rightful place as 
a standard work on the Revolution in the West and its aftermath. 

The letters and documents which follow number some 320 and occupy 
608 pages ; for typographical purposes these are divided chronologically 
into thirteen chapters, the titles (in brief) running: Clark and the West 
before the Revolution; Preliminaries of the Revolution in the West; 
Capture of Kaskaskia and Capitulation of Vincennes ; the Capture of 
Vincennes; the Letter to Mason; Bowman's Journal; the Memoir; Estab- 
lishment of Civil Government; Events to the Close of 1779; Defense of 
the West to August 1st, 1780; Shawnee Expedition; Jefferson and Wash- 
ington on the Detroit Campaign; Failure of Detroit Plans. The letters 
and documents in French are followed by translations. The translations 
are in general good literal renditions; at times literalness has clouded 



